CHAPTER XXI
INVISIBLE RADIATIONS
RADIATION FBOM A HOT BODY
492. Invisible portions of the spectrum. When a spectrum is photographed the effect on the photographic plate is found to extend far beyond the limits of the shortest visible violet rays. These so-called ultra-violet rays have been photographed and measured by Lyrnan of Harvard down to a wave length of .00001 centimeter, which is only one fourth the wave length of the shortest violet waves.
The longest rays visible in the extreme red have a wave length of about .00008 centimeter, but delicate thermoscopes reveal a so-called infra-red portion of' the spectrum, the investigation of which was carried in 1912, by Rubens and von Bseyer of Berlin, to wave lengths as long as .03 centimeter, 400 times as long as the longest visible rays.
The presence of these long heat rays may be detected by means of the radiometer (Fig. 449), an instrument perfected by E. F. Nichols of Dartmouth. In its common form it consists of a partially exhausted bulb, within, which is a litUo aluminium wheel carrying four vanes blackened on one face and polished on the other. When the instrument is held in sunlight or before a lamp, the vanes rotate in such a way that the blackened faces always move away from the source of radiation because they absorb ether waves better than do the polished faces, and thus become hotter. The heated air in contact with these faces then exerts a greater pressure against them than does the air in contact with the polished faces. The more intense the radiation, the faster is the rotation.
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PIG. 449. The Crookes radiometerhite in the middle. Explain why the. middle appears uncolored.
